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broadside, twelve inches square, 
dated March, 1838, reads follows: 
The subscriber respectfully 
informs the inhabitants 
will attend the repair Stoves, 
stove apparatus, Tin, Block Tin, Cop- 
per and Brass Ware, Cast Iron Pumps, 
etc. etc. etc. will the above 
place one week —and those wishing 
any repairs his line, forwarding 
their orders, may assured having 
them promptly 

addition the usual quaint bor- 
der-work the printing this period, 
the broadside embellished with cut 
depicting the arm the mighty smith 
and two very quaint old stoves, much 
like those here shown. think that 
this indicates that the stoves shown 
had been use that date long 
enough need repair, but were still 
doing their duty. Anthracite 
coming more and more popular, and 
the grates and other frame types were 
being advertized extensively. 

full page advertisement 
and Shipmaster’s Assistant 
for 1822, reads follows: “James 
and Cornell’s Stove Factories, No. 295 
Street, New York, Union 
Street, Boston, and River Street, 
Troy, keep for sale William James’ 
Patent Cooking Stove and also his 
Parlor, Franklin, Oven and Box 
notice deals with the 
advantages the cook stoves, but 

Says very little about box stoves ex- 
cept that “are very economical.” 
The cut shows plainly the box stove 
with the wrought-iron latch bar and 
hinges. 
going through many hundreds 
this period, find the 
little cuts stoves. The types 


the 


September, 1937 


The Box Parlor Stove (1750-1840) 


Lawrence RoMAINE 


Middleboro, Mass. 


are much the same those pictured 
Numbers and About 1835, 
the advertising begins show the 
more fancy designs, with grates for 
coal. Number very ornate, with 
scenes and many figures. 


Fig. Stove 1750 


Number dates back about 1750 
and was use then, old school 
house near Providence. The wrought- 
iron feet are riveted into the base. The 
fire-box crudely cast, with the hinge 
pintles riveted place. The door 
also cast, but the scimitar-shaped cov- 
for the draft, latch and striker are 
carefully wrought. This little touch 
design very unusual. Most the 
stoves this type and period have 
small square oval opening for the 
draft, and the door closed reg- 
ular latch-bar and small pointed strik- 
er. The only picture can find this 
type appeared the Boston news- 
papers about 1760, although 
sure that they were 
earlier. 

Number pictured the news- 
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Deacon Shem Drowne— 
Maker Weather-vanes 


Leroy 
Belmont, Mass. 


Hawthorne from Old 
Manse, refers Shem Drowne the 
first American known 
tempted the art wood carving with 
any degree success, 
says: “His ornamental pumpheads, 
urns, gateposts, mantlepieces, apothe- 
mortars and heads Galen 
and Hippocrates were well known 
throughout the The image re- 
ferred the fanciful tale 
Wooden Image, which the 
subject the story, was fact 
reality and now existence. 
called “The Little Admiral” and 
seen any day the Old State 
House Boston. doubtful, how- 
ever, that this was carved Shem 
Drowne. Hawthorne was novelist 
and not historian and did not 
confine himself too closely facts, 
particularly this instance. would 
have been correct had limited him- 
self calling Drowne maker 
famous images. was indeed that, 
will told, but they were made 
beaten copper and not wood. 
there was wood carver who enjoyed 
the reputation bestowed Haw- 
thorne, possible that was Simeon 
Skillin, the father John Skillin, who 
carved the first figurehead for the 
frigate Constitution. 

Thomas Newall kept diary during 
Revolutionary times. did not 
know Shem Drowne personally, 
surely knew him reputation, since 
they were both Boston 
sheet-metal workers about 1770. New- 
(Drowne) was the first tin-plate work- 
that ever came Boston.” This 
statement was not correct, but in- 
dicates that Drowne was well known 
man. one but Hawthorne has ever 
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suggested that worked wood 
three well known examples his 
work with the hammer and raising 
block exist, safe assume that 
deeds 1720 and 1722, which time 
acquired brick house and land 
Dock Square. those who interest 
themselves the details Provincial 
life Boston, Drowne best known 
maker weather-vanes and par- 
ticularly having produced the fa- 
mous grasshopper vane Faneuil 
Hall. also made the “Cockerel 
Vane” for the Second Boston Church 
and the Province House Indian. 

The design grasshopper vane 
somewhat apochryphally rumored 
have been suggested Drowne 
lay the grass and noted the indus- 
try these acrididae. This design, 
however, was presumably copied from 
vane the Royal Exchange Lon- 
don, originally built Sir Thomas 
Gresham. The grasshopper figures 
the crest and other bearings the 
Greshams, but what signifies why 
was originally used, still mys- 
tery. The Boston Public Library has 
Caleb Snow’s own copy his History 
Boston (1825). Among other notes 
made the author clipping read- 
ing follows: “Query. would like 
informed what the gilded grass- 
hopper the spire Faneuil Hall 
emblematic of. have never re- 
ceived any satisfactory answer.” 

may not know the origin 
the design but are quite sure who 
made the Faneuil Hall vane, the 
same library has faded document 
that was found the vane itself when 
was being repaired. The legible por- 
tion reads follows: 


May 1742 
Brethren 
Fellow Grasshoppers. 
Fell year 1753 Novr early 
master above. 
Again like have met with Utter 
Ruin fire but hopping timely from 
Publick Scituation Came with 
Bricken bones much Bruised 
Cured and fixed by........ 
Old Master’s Son, Thomas Drowne 
June 28th 1768 and though will 
office, yet will vary Wind. 


Unfortunately there satisfac- 
Page 


tory photograph drawing this 
well known weather-vane. One orig- 
inally made for Rambles has 
often been copied and redrawn, but 
with improvement the original 
sketch. The vane considerable 
size, being nearly five feet long and 
correspondingly heavy. Presumably 
much the original vane still 
place, gilded copper 
weather successfuily. This not the 
oldest Drowne’s weather-vanes, but 
probably the best known. 

specimen 
craft the “Ancient 
Weathercock.” Traditionally, was 
made from old brass kettles, skillfully 
hammered into the form crowing 
rooster. weighed hundred and 
seventy-two pounds and was over five 
feet high. When was first erected 
the New Brick Church about 1721, 
one the workmen said have 
mounted its back and crowed three 
times, informal touch com- 
plete the ceremony. was taken down 
1785 William Cordwell, the 
brazier whose sign “The Dog 
displayed Barret’s Wharf. 
1823, was again repaired Al- 
moran Holmes and equipped with 
pair glass eyes, furnished the 
New England Glass Company. When 
the old church was supplanted 
new one 1844, the cock was refur- 
bished Henry well 
known 18th century firm braziers 
and copper workers, which, inciden- 
tally, was one our first lamp mak- 
ers. After various vicissitudes, was 
sold the Shepard Memorial Church, 
situated near the Washington Elm, 
where may seen any day, looking 
though were not more than 
year old. 

The third weather-vane ascribed 
Drowne the Indian now the Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Society Museum. 
This one was originally Peter Ser- 
geant’s mansion house, built 1679 
large plot opposite the old South 
Church. The first Provincial gover- 
nors were forced live 
houses, and there were many quarrels 
with the Legislature over the amount 
rent which the latter granted for 
this purpose. result, 
house was purchased 1716 for 
£2300, residence for the Royal 
Governors. Hawthorne pictures these 
personalities with greater fidelity than 
those the “Wooden Image”. The 
Indian vane made two sheets 
copper beaten into shape and brazed 
the edges. over four feet 


height and about wide, has glass 
through the right leg. The device 
the Indian was taken from the col- 
onial seal Massachusetts and was 
fitting emblem for the 
house. 

have used the term “raising block” 
earlier this article. used 
metal raisers and 
Shem Drowne’s successors are called 
today. added this trade name 
vocabulary just recently when in- 
vestigated the methods shop 
the North End, displaying old and 
weather beaten miniature vane 
trade sign. was referred gray- 
haired man who had worked long 
the din beaten metals, that 
was more than slightly deaf. men- 
tioned the “raising many times, 
and when asked see it, led 
limbo discarded machinery and 
tools and showed section 
elm tree, over two feet diameter, 


which had been the shop long 


could remember. the flat 
upper surface, hollows various 
shapes and sizes had been gouged out 
and was told that the lower surface 
was similarly covered. These crude 
half-dies Were cut for the particular 
job hand and the metal was driven 
down into them with special shaped 
hammers. The trade name for this 
process “raising”; hence the “rais- 
ing 

Shem Drowne was the son 
beth and Leonard Drowne who set- 
tled Kittery, Maine, about 
They were driven out the Indians 
and moved Boston 1692. Shem 
was born 1683 and died 1774, 
the age ninety-one. joined the 
First Baptist Church Boston 
1713 and was deacon from 1721 un- 
til his death. His wife’s name was 
Katherine and had ten children, 
including Thomas, born 1715, who 
succeeded his father’s business. 
From 1720 1735, his name appears 
various times the Suffolk County 
Registry Deeds. His property was 
what now Dock Square was then 
will dated 1764, left his 
“mansion house Cornhill” his 
son Thomas and mentions grandson, 
Shem. 

His son Thomas may have started 
life “tin-knocker” but finished 
gave him house and land “N. 
Cornhill”, where apparently was 
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Stoves 
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papers from about 1800 1810. The 
one illustrated here the only exam- 
ple have ever seen. The legs fit into 
sockets the cast base and are them- 
selves cast. The fire-box rests the 
base and has grate which could 
used for coal well wood. The 
corrugated chimney fits groove 
the fire box. The little door bears two 
small quaint figures. imagine that 
the top could have been used boil 
water cook small way. 

Number dated 1839, above the 
door. have not seen advertise- 
ment showing this stove with the 
ships the casting, but find ref- 
stoves The Charlmount Iron Foun- 
dry. possible that this stove 
which referred to. Beside the flue 
hole another opening which might 
have held pots and kettles its rim 
and would have held them from slid- 
ing off the top. The numeral cast 
the door, indicating that there were 
several sizes. 


Fig. Stove 1800-10 


Number interesting piece, 
advertised follows the Emporium 
and True American, Trenton, J., 
for March 1835: “Trenton Grate 
Manufactury. Thomas Dugdale in- 
forms his friends and the public that 
manufactures coal grates and stoves 
every description which will dis- 
pose the most reasonable terms, 
near the Bridge, Warren Street.” The 


cut the advertisement exactly like 
the one here pictured. 

Number example the ele- 
gant and stylish designs that came into 
vogue about 1840. The newspapers 
from 1835 1850 are full every 
conceivable fancy casting. The follow- 
ing reference such specimens 
found the Vew England Farmer for 


Fig. Stove 1839 


November, 1835, although does not 
quite suit this particular stove every 
detail. notice the Albany 
gus that the annual Fair the Albany 
Agricultural Society (exhibits?) sev- 
eral improvements Stoves, one 
which brought Messrs. Pratt 
Treadwell, give below: parlor 
stove for wood coal, entirely 
new and beautiful construction the 
side representing building with 
gable These stoves were sold 
great quantity; the castings were 
very ornate and some the stoves 
represented cathedrals and other 
buildings. 

Referring again numbers 
and impossible say just 
where they were used. have talked 
with some who thought that the plain 
box stoves were used barns and 
other out-buildings for the live stock; 
others believe they were designed only 
for taverns. Mr. Phillip Orcut, who 
now restoring the old Gore Man- 
sion, told letter from Gover- 
nor Gore, about 1810, ordering small 
box stove much like Number 
own belief that these small heaters 
were used everywhere, depending 
the pocket-book and the fancy the 
purchaser. Governor Gore would sure- 
not have purchased such 
little hall stove unless his preference 
had dictated. Reputedly, New Eng- 
land taste for plain, quaint articles, 
not although some 


the atrocities that came after 1840 
make one wonder. feel sure that 
they were used the best bedrooms, 
and dens, hallways, 
workshops, taverns, post offices and 
other small public buildings, well 
out-buildings. 

have been able find but one ad- 
vertisement that gave the range 
prices, and none that 
prices. Two New Jersey newspapers 
and several books list stoves running 
from $15 $50. Some these, how- 
ever, include “one cast boiler and 
steamer, one griddle and stew pan and 
tin This prevents exact 
calculation and leaves open the ques- 
tion how much the box stoves actually 
cost. imagine the smaller ones here 
pictured ran from $15 $25, pure- 
for heating. 

The newspapers consulted were pub- 
lished various points from Maine 
Ohio, and conclude that the box 
stove was generally accepted for “par- 
lor, bedroom and bath.” The southern 
ones were similar, but not identical. 
can not show the small variation 
design without detailed drawing. 
noticeable that there were not near- 
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many these advertisements 
circulated the South. New England 
had the foundries and New England 
sold the stoves the West and the 
South generally. 

have not now time nor space 
into the Franklin fire frames that were 
“selling like hot cakes” during this 
period. These, course, set into the 
fire places and obviated the use the 
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small stove more and more, though the 
small rooms without chimneys needed 
the latter. 

1834, the Franklin Mercury car- 
ried advertisement which 
teresting from the production angle: 
“The Colerain Iron Foundry express 
their thanks for patronage, etc. 
Made first rate workmen from New 
York and Providence. They have 
recently obtained considerable ex- 
pence, four new and splendid patterns, 
which, with their former ones, ren- 
ders their assortment complete; mak- 
ing the whole ten 
ranging from two three feet. They 
are now manufacturing from 
week, which, with their present 


Fig. Stove 1840 


stock, will sold cheap any 
Foundry New England.” This re- 
fers fire frames, Franklin and box 
stoves. This gives idea the 
output one foundry. 

There are many other types and 
designs should like show. -From 
1820 on, the stove business was “hum- 
ming”. Before that date hard 
find definite material specific 
pieces. The small newspaper cuts are 
great help trying collect notes 
such interesting, though little col- 
lected, items. When they fill the bill 
and show examples old time work- 
manship, they have collection 
stoves, one very lucky. 


The first nut and bolt machine was 
invented David Wilkinson, 


Rhode Island, who obtained patent 
December 14th, 1798. The first ma- 
chine importance for trimming the 
heads nuts and bolts was invented 
Micah Rugg, who obtained patent 
No. 2,766, August 1842. 
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Uses Wood 1803 


[The following information contained 
Gleanings from the Most Celebrated Books 
Husbandry, Gardening and Rural Affairs, 
James Humphreys, Philadelphia, 1803. 
have included here only the uses the vari- 
guished from uses for which the wood was 
ground up, used for fuel, etc., and the uses 
the bark, sap, fruit, twigs, etc. Ep.]. 

Alder (common), rafters, pattens, 
clogs. 
hurdles, rails for fencing, chairs 
“which are very handsome, and the 
color mahogany”, underground pipes 
and piles; apple, cogs for wheels: 
(common), for coach-makers, wheel- 
wrights, coopers, etc., 
spade-handles, rake-stems, pick-stems, 
and implements husbandry” 
ash (flowering), mill work, screws for 
presses, spokes for wheels, chairs, the 
roots for knife handles and wooden 
spoons; beam-tree, axle-trees, wheels, 
cogs for mills, carpenter’s and other 
tools; beech, tool handles, planes, 
chairs, spokes, 
bowls, large screws, and 
works, when constantly kept wet, 
years end, when birch, 
ploughs, carts, and the rustic 
trenchers, bowls, ladles, 
small screws, barrel hoops, clogs, shoe 
heels, light gates and 
cherry, cabinet work broom, veneers 
cedar, for the joiner and cabinet-mak- 
er, “should fastened with wooden 
pins, shrinks from Eng- 
land, for lead pencils, America for 
building ships, wainscoting houses, 
and making many sorts uten- 
cherry, for chairs “stained 
imitate mahogany”; chestnut, hop 
poles, hurdles, stiles, and gates, build- 
ing timber, sea walls; cork-tree, for 
the turner and wheelwright; cypress, 
shingles, poles and boards “of long 
duration”, boats are “formed from the 
trunk single elder, angling 
rods, needles for weaving nets, also 
substitute for elm (com- 
mon), axle-trees, mill-wheels, keels 
boats, chairs, coffins, water pipes; 
nave stocks for wheels, for 
numberless uses”; fir (Scotch) masts, 
flooring, wainscot, tables, boxes; fir 
(spruce), musical instruments, pack- 
ing boxes; fishing rods, 
barrel hoops; holly, veneers, knife- 
handles, mill-wheel cogs, razor 
hornbeam, “for turning, and for many 


implements husbandry”, cogs for 
mill-wheels, superior yew”; 
horse chestnut, building timber; juni- 
per, marquetry, veneers, cups; ivy, 
roots “used leather-cutters whet 
their knives frame-work 
for bridges, water, almost 
petrifies, and capable supporting 
surprising weight”, also “houses built 
with are said look white for two 
three years; after which the outside 
turns black, whilst all the joints and 
chinks are closed with resin, extracted 
from the pores the wood the 
sun’s heat, which resin forms kind 
varnish, hardened the air, and 
bright polish no-ways unpleasing 
the also pipe-staves for casks; 
lime-tree carvers, and 
turners for light bowls and dishes, 
also for wainscoting, and for archi- 
tect’s models; timber: maple, 
musical instruments and “when filled 
with knots and burs very much 
valued the cabinet also 
for dishes, trenchers, which “may 
nettle-tree, shafts and frames car- 
oak, ships “because 
hard, tough, tolerably flexible, and not 
easily also almost 
every purpose the also 
staves, laths, and pear, for 
turners, and make tools, 
also for picture frames stained 
black and substituted for pin- 
aster, large scantlings plane-tree, uses 
similar those beech; knife 
handles; poplar (white), wainscoting, 
floors, laths, packing boxes, 
ware, light carts: poplar (aspen), 
pannels pack-saddles, wood cans, 
milk pails, clogs, pattens, water pipes: 
quickset (hawthorn), axle-trees, tool 
handles sycamore, ploughs, 
er’s wares; tulip wains- 
cot, tables, shingles, 
cabinet work and joinery; willow 
(common for hatchets, 
prongs, spades, etc., cutting boards 
and whetting boards for 
willow (common white), poles, stakes, 
cask hoops; willow (Dutch), hoops, 
chairs, posts, gates, rails; yew, tops 
for angling rods, bows, axle-trees, 
spoons, cogs for mills, wheels, flood- 
gates for fish ponds, “which hardly 
ever decay. The wood sometimes 
found hard bogs Ireland, 
give fire the stroke hatchet.” 

uses various kinds woods 
1852 are listed detail Apple- 
ton’s Dictionary Machines, Me- 
chanics, Engine-Work and Engineer- 
ing, vol. II, page 874. Ep. 
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Admissions Committee, 
144-54 Sanford Avenue, 
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follows: Pertaining the contents 
Applications for membership, 
Gage. Suggestions 
members, Howard Hubbard. 
Other matters Burton Kollmer. 
Addresses above. 


This issue was printed Leon Case 
Flushing, 


Editor. 


Our Purpose 


The purpose the association 
encourage the study and better under- 
standing early American industry, 
the home, the shop, the farm, 
and the sea, and especially dis- 
cover, identify, classify, preserve and 
exhibit obsolete tools, implements, 
utensils, instruments, vehicles, appli- 
ances and mechanical devices used 
American craftsmen, farmers, house- 
wives, mariners, professional men and 
other workers. 


Dues 


The annual dues are payable Septem- 
ber Ist, and are follows: Regular 
members $1.00; Contributing members, 
$2.00; Supporting members, $5.00; 
Sustaining members, $10.00, 
There distinction between the 
classes, except the amount the dues, 
but the publication THe CHRONICLE 
cannot financed unless consider- 
able number the members pay more 
than $1.00. Each member expected 
voluntarily place himself the class 
which represents the amount will- 
ing contribute the support the 
Association for the current year. THE 
CHRONICLE sent all members with- 
out additional charge. Many the 
back numbers may secured from the 
Treasurer for 20c each. For further in- 
formation, address any the officers. 


Meeting 


Cervantes said, “The proof the 
pudding the but did 
not know Lewis Wiggins, for when 
one says, “Dinner Wiggins’ Tav- 
ern,” that sufficient. The annual 
dinner the Association was held 
Friday evening, September 17th, the 
Yankee Room Wiggins’ Tavern 
Northampton, Massachusetts, with 
about fifty members present. But for 
the date, might well have been 
Thanksgiving feast; duck roasted 
turn, topped with baked Indian 
pudding. 

After the dinner, Mr. Howard Hub- 
bard, the Skinner Museum, pre- 
sented program special interest. 

Mr. Earl Goodnow, West Cum- 
mington, exhibited more than hun- 
dred broadsides the early 1800 
mechanics, part huge collection 
which has recently purchased. Mr. 
Allen Eaton, the Russell Sage 
Foundation, spoke the exhibit 
take place Washington, D.C., the 
Rural Arts and Crafts America 
villages with population 2500 
spinning, weaving, etc., 
with material from native grown prod- 
ucts. Mr. Hubbard read paper 
Mr. Landis, Lancaster, Pa., 
Arts and Crafts Dutchland, de- 
scribing the old Dutch customs and 
the strong European influence upon 
them. mentioned the increasingly 
prevalent interest the preservation 
historical items, and drew attention 
the Landis Valley Museum with its 
100,000 pieces, most which were 
collected locally. 

Mr. Charles Rufus Harte, New 
Haven, gave talk, illustrated with 
stereopticon slides, the Early 
Industry. Many interesting facts were 
told regarding the early Lakeville fur- 
naces, the Salisbury cannon, the Hud- 
son River chains, etc. 

Rev. Clair Luther, Amherst, con- 
cluded with story The Hadley 
Chest, and traced the ownership 
several. showed convincingly that 
the construction these famous chests 
ceased about 1747. 


The annual business meeting the 
Association was held the Yankee 
Room Wiggins’ Tavern, Saturday, 
September 18th, 10.00 a.m., with 
President William Sprague the 
chair. The Treasurer submitted his 
annual report which was follows: 


INCOME 

Balance, Sept. Ist, 58.15 
Membership 812.80 

Sale back numbers 
32.05 
3.01 
$906.01 

EXPENDITURES 

$688.10 
Stationery and postage 126.98 
Secretarial service 11.90 
Express and 3.21 
2.70 
$837.33 
INCOME $906.01 
837.33 


BALANCE, August 68.68 


The Admissions Committee reported 
that over one hundred new members 
had joined during the past year. Mr. 
Howard Hubbard reported for the 
Recruiting Committee, and ways and 
means were devised extend the 
work the Association. Mr. Sprague 
announced the completion Volume 
THe CHRONICLE and the compil- 
ation complete index soon 
printed. This ambitious work 
and received the hearty support the 
members present, especially those who 
represented libraries and other insti- 
tutions. The officers elected for the 
forthcoming year were: President: 
William Sprague, New York 
and Morris, Connecticut, private col- 
lector and editor THE CHRONICLE; 
Secretary-Treasurer: Burton Koll- 
mer, Curator The Staten Island 
(New York) Historical Museum; 
Chairman Admissions Committee: 
Edson Gage, New York and Ban- 
tam, Connecticut, private collector; 
Committee: 
Howard Hubbard, Curator The 
Museum, 
Massachusetts. The meeting ended 
with the promise Fifth Birthday 
Party next year. 


The first furs exported from 
America were shipped the S.S. 
Fortune, December, 1621. Robert 
Cushman returned England with 
cargo valued $2,450 consisting 
furs, sassafras, clapboards and wain- 
scot. The boat was captured the 
French and the cargo seized. 
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The Essex Institute’s 


Collection Buttons 


(Salem, Mass.) 


Probably most New England chil- 
dren have played the game, 
button, who has the button and their 
mothers have button boxes bags, 
containing assortment varied 
sizes, saved from worn-out garments 
for future needs replace missing 
buttons, but rarely can found such 
collections, arranged for exhibition 
visitors, those the possession 
the Essex Institute, Salem, Mass. 


The largest lot these, containing 
over six thousand, were given the 
Institute 1894, from the estate 
Miss Messervey, Salem, who had 
made hobby collecting them, and 
was years age her death. 


have recently met lady Con- 
cord, who child visited her, and 
was shown her wonderful, beautiful 
buttons, great treat. Miss Mes- 
had mounted few them 
cardboard, held position piece 
strong copper wire run through the 
shanks, but most them were strung 
strings loose boxes and not 
shown. 

Having many empty trays our 
coin cabinet, decided they 
shown our numerous visitors. 
cut strips thin pasteboard, two 
inches wide, and pierced them with 
knife blade, generally intervals 
one inch, and began mounting the 
loose buttons from the boxes which 
they had been stored, out sight and 
out mind, thrusting wooden shoe 
pegs (of which had quarts with 
our old cobbler’s tools), through the 
shanks hold them place. The 
shanks and the shoe pegs varied great- 
size, and found, throwing the 
pegs down loose pile, could usu- 
ally select the peg fit the shank, 
first trial. rarely found many 
kind even pairs. Evidently Miss 
Messervey had simply collected odd 
specimens, beautiful unusual. 
many cases, found the shanks were 
bent and had straighten them, 
using the brass leaves closed 
pocket knife, which held the shanks 
while bending them back into position. 
generally laid out the dozen required 
for the strip, alternating large and 
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small, contrasting patterns produce 
pleasing appearance, with large 
button the centre each strip. 
When the strips buttons were ready 
for the tray secured each end 
thumb tack. was surprised find 
that all who saw them were greatly 
interested and fascinated them. 
common inquiry is, are the 
oldest Probably some crude 
ones the collection, made bone 
and wood, with four holes sew them 
the cloth, are very old. This type 
has continued the present day, and 
universally used underwear and 
largely men’s clothing. found 
many another type, which judge 
are pre-revolutionary, and used 
ladies’ outer garments. Disks wood, 
probably maple, were made lathe, 
one side concave, the other convex. 
Four holes were bored the disk, 
and catgut was put through cross- 
wise, and tied the convex side. 
plain stamped piece brass was 
then crimped the convex side and 
the button was sewed the garment 
through the catgut. These must have 
been mainly used for ornament, 
the catgut would readily fray and 
break worn. The making but- 
tons with shanks was great improve- 
ment many particulars, especially 
durability, and nearly all fancy and 
expensive ladies’ dress buttons are 
manufactured with metal 
Brass shanks are used military but- 
tons nearly all cases the armies 
and navies the world, and frequent- 
the name the manufacturer 
stamped the under side, before the 
shank attached. 


The buttons the Messervey collec- 
tion vary widely size, shape, mate- 
rial and color, and should seen 
appreciated. Very many them 
are worthy examples the jeweller’s 
art, and the material 
cludes silver, gold plated, tortoise shell 
inlaid with silver, mother-of-pearl, 
glass endless number phases, 
jet, ivory, hundreds 
some with etched patterns, buttons 
with genuine Italian cameos, buttons 
with female heads, repoussé 
cessed, buttons with all kinds ani- 
mals, beautifully shown many ways, 
either raised recessed, 
bronze, repouseé, brass stamped all 
kinds patterns, gilt, nickel plated, 
buttons, but there are several sets with 
mythological and Egyptian designs 
large sizes. There are sixty trays 
the Messervey collection, each con- 


taining one hundred one hundred 
and twenty buttons and there one 
tray three hundred small highly 
colored gems, the shanks which 
were small that they had 
secured thread run along the 
strips. 

The Essex possesses 
unique collection military buttons, 
ranging from the colonial period 
late the nineteenth century. They 
were collected Captain Luis Emilio 
Salem, during and since the Civil 
War, and are shown advantage 
hanging frames. book describing 
each button was compiled Captain 
Emilio and published for him the 
Essex Institute. While excavation was 
being made during the restoration 
Williamsburg, Virginia, the Rocke- 
feller Commission, the graves one 
hundred and fifty soldiers were found, 
with means identifying them 
except the corroded military buttons. 
The Library Congress was con- 
sulted, and informed the Commission 
that could not assist identifying 
the buttons, but that the Essex Insti- 
tute had collection, the only one pub- 
licly shown the United States. 
member the Commission brought 
some them Salem and compared 
them with the Emilio collection. 
the first frame American Colonial 
buttons and the third frame British 
ones were found many identical 
those from Williamsburg. The skel- 
etons showed marks battle in- 
jury, and death was evidently due 
disease, while hospital, for which 
purpose the house said 
have been used. 

another section the coin cab- 
inet the Essex Institute are twenty 
trays containing various types mili- 
tary buttons many countries, 
well those from uniforms civic 
organizations and_ societies, 
which have been given the Insti- 
tute over long period years. Some 
have interesting histories, such 
number buttons taken 
uniform British general, when 
English frigate was captured the 
Revolutionary War Salem priva- 
teer; some from the uniform one 
Washington’s bodyguard; num- 
ber mounted large card, which 
were worn different organizations 
the War 1812; several dozen, 
brand new and made gold plated 
brass, used the Ar- 
showing cannon and its ac- 
cessories; these were found bag 
themselves, donor unknown. 
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Garly Industries 


Membership 


Membership lists should amended 
follows: (N) indicates new mem- 
ber: (S) indicates non-member sub- 
scriber; (Ch) indicates change ad- 
(D) indicates decease. 

Greenwich: Lonsdale, Mrs. Jane White, 
Putnam Terrace (N) 

New Milford: Hamilton, Arthur (N) 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Agawam: Zimmerman, Mrs. John 
Leonard Road (N) 

Boston: Griswold, Roger, Newbury St. 
(N); Myrer, Raymond L., Mt. Vernon 
St. (N) 

Milford: Barns, Thomas E., Box 236 (N) 

Wilbraham: Jeffrey, Harry (N) 

New 

Grand View: Hand, Raymond (N) 

New York: Epstein, Dr. Sigmund, 
44th St. (N) 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia: Craven, Mrs. Sanford, 505 In- 

dependence Ave., Oak Lane (N) 


The Questionnaire 


Questionnaires recently received have 
been tabulated follows. Inasmuch 
this number commences new vol- 
ume, the Key, which originally ap- 


printed below. 
Key 
Collector. 
Dealer. 
Large farm implements. 
Farm tools. 
Hardware. 
Hunting, fishing and trapping 
equipment. 
Kitchen and household utensils. 
Lighting devices. 
(See below). 
Machines. 
Nautical equipment. 
Scientific instruments. 
Surgical, medical and dental 
instruments. 
Toilet articles. 
Tools the trades and crafts. 
Vehicles. 
Whaling equipment. 
Devices for weighing and measuring. 


“Wants LP” indicates that the member 
wishes obtain literature and pictures per- 
taining the subjects which has ex- 
pressed interest. 


“Write” indicates that the member desires 
correspond with others who are interested 
means that the member also wishes 
addressed others who have material 
offer, either for sale exchange, but nothing 
request. “Write, only means that the mem- 
ber does not desire correspondence except 
with those who have material offer him. 

Visit” indicates the case collector, 
that will glad show his collection 


other members, but accompanied 
essential make previous appoint- 
ment. Unless otherwise specified, the collec- 
tion located near the ad- 
dress first given. The visiting privilege 
naturally taken for granted, the cases 
museums, societies and dealers. 

CoNNECTICUT 
New Milford: Arthur Hamilton (D). 
Deals FI, FT, HD, HF, KH, LD, MA, 
TC, VE, WM. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Milford: Thomas Barns (C), Box 
Collects small articles characteristic the 
people. Wants hanging wall box for clay 
pipes and tobacco. Write only Visit. 

New 
Florham Park: Miss Martha Conlon (C& 
D), Columbia Rd. Collects (copper 
only), also anything pertaining horses, 
especially early bridle bits and horseshoes. 
Wants LP. Visit. 

New York 

New York: Dr. Sigmund Epstein (C), 
44th St. Collects (not dental) and 
SI. Wants LP, especially prints crutches, 
crutch catalogues, photos braces for crip- 
ples. Write Visit. 
New York: William Van Winkle (C), 
350 Madison Ave. Collects tin canisters, with 
clear paper labels, for marketing sporting 
gunpowder, about 1840-60. Wants per- 
taining the sporting writer, “Frank Fores- 
ter” (Henry William Herbert). Write 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia: Mrs. Sanford Craven (C), 
505 Independence Ave. Collects old diaries, 
journals and histories relating the Revo- 


lutionary period, especially Pennsylvania. 
Wants LP. Visit. 


Work’’ 


Mr. Rudolf Hommel, member 
the Association, has recently pub- 
lished book under this title and has 
presented our library with copy 
it. The material for the book was 
procured the author during 
eight-year sojourn China, the “ex- 
pedition” having been “planned, equip- 
ped and directed” Dr. Henry 
Mercer, who sometimes affection- 
ately referred the patron saint 
those who are now delving into the 
intricacies early industries. The 
book is, fact, strongly suggestive 
Dr. Mercer’s Ancient Carpenters’ 
Tools the wealth and excellence 
its illustrations, which are explained 
with unusual clearness, and its de- 
termined effort achieve meticulous 
accuracy. spite the technical 
detail (which, personally, 
come), depicts, most vivid and 
interesting fashion, the crude and 
primitive implements and methods 
still use among Chinese workers, 
apparently even less efficient than 


those employed this country 
couple centuries ago. The work 
would appear all-comprehensive 
its particular subject, and should 
deeply interest the student early 
American industries, through the com- 
parisons and contrasts that may 
made between modern Chinese tools 
and those our forefathers. 

Another important acquisition 
our library, received from anon- 
ymous donor, Die Technik der 
seit, Feldhaus, which Dr. 
Mercer praised highly, although 
this will useful only those who 
can read technical German without 
great difficulty. 


Shem Drowne 
(Continued from page column 


not satisfied, mortgaged the 
property Samuel Greene, the pew- 
terer, and bought land Summer 
Street. was sergeant the An- 
cient Honorable Artillery 1737, 
and lieutenant 1756. had 
twelve children. 1789, was re- 
ferred “Thomas Drowne, gentle- 
man” and similarly 1796, when his 
estate was probated. There was 
Polly Drowne who lived 
late 1805. 
AUTHORITIES 
Edward Porter Rambles Old Bos- 


ton; Samuel Adams Drake Landmarks 
Old Boston. 


[Since the above article was written, 
there appeared the Boston Tran- 
script for April 17th, 1937, article 
Mary Kent Davey Babcock, wife 
Bishop Babcock the Eastern Dio- 
cese. From old trunk that had lain 
forgotten the Sexton’s attic, has 
been brought light evidence an- 
other Drowne’s weather vanes, the 
one now the famous Old North 
Church. The accompanying reproduc- 
tion Shem bill for this 


Willich’s Domestic Encyclopedia 
(1821 edition) refers patent coffins, 
designed discourage grave-robbing, 
and says that security this con- 
trivance arises chiefly from making 
the coffin very strong resist 
the instruments usually employed 
what are termed 
and making the lid fit with 
spring plugs, fitting into hinged 
sockets that being once closed they 
never can severed, except break- 
ing the coffin pieces.” 
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From Mr. Horace Mann: 

want into the subject 
who made wooden butter prints. They 
seem too well made carved out 
hand. Were they factory made? 
so, why not have lot 
common, standard find 
one design duplicated several times 
our collection but every other the 
fifty designs differ. have not 
examined every one carefully but 
cannot recall any them have 
any maker’s factory name stamped 
them. have some butter molds 
that contain prints which have patent 
marks but they are decidedly 
later date and show it.” 

Miss Mary Earle Gould, who has 
given some study this subject, con- 
tributes the following: 

the days before Christ and dur- 
ing the Christian era, butter was con- 
used medicine. Butter the 
Bible means sour, thick milk cream. 

Cows were imported from England 
these shores 1624 and doubtless 
butter was produced the fol- 
lowing. The creation churns, boxes, 
bowls and butter workers would nat- 
urally made the handy 
man the white cooper. Hingham 
the first place that records this 
wooden ware and, 1840, factories 
were producing all the articles. 

far can judge about butter 
prints and butter molds, they came 
time when art and leisure got the 
upper hand bare necessity. When 
the actual selling butter began, orna- 
mental patterns were designed. There 
are many, many kinds prints and 
molds, from the semi-circular one with 
handle the oblong box. They were 
made machine. The fact that 
many were made and sent all sec- 
tions the country would the 
reason why great quantity can 
found one pattern. They were easily 
discarded when too soiled when 
split and although they seem com- 
mon, they are not, when one takes 
consideration the quantities that were 
made. 

Across the water, there were gin- 
gerbread prints and here see the 
blocks for making wall paper and 
chintz patterns. yet, have not 
searched far into this wooden print 
development, but doubt any ref- 


erences can found small 
industry. 


There most interesting collec- 
tion every description prints and 
molds the Wells Historical Mu- 
seum Southbridge, Massachusetts. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND “POINTS” INTEREST 


Mr. Wells. working the Mu- 
seum, arranging, grouping, and giv- 
ing research description his 2,000 
more pieces wooden ware. Pur- 
chase land Sturbridge and plans 
for extensive village creating 
much interest all collectors and 
students the early history, for 
all too short time the survivors 
the older generations will gone and 
remains for the few with just such 
vision perpetuate these villages and 
industries.” 


Miss Betty Cummings writes that 
she has discovered three 
candlesticks her collection 
marked the thumbpiece, with the 
name and inquires whether 
usual for these candlesticks 
marked and whether the name that 
the maker the original owner. 
Judging our own experience, 
would say that these would rarely 
found. Mr. Thwing, well known 
authority lighting devices, 
expresses the opinion that the name 
trade name the maker, but says 
“To hunt for the name full, you 
should have the probable location 
the factory.” 


Mr. John Marshall Curator 
the Garvan Collections Ameri- 
cana the Yale Gallery Fine Arts, 
writes that work editing the 
unpublished manuscripts the late 
Francis Hill Bigelow dealing with the 
lives the silversmiths Massachu- 
setts and would greatly appreciate 
learning any manuscript material 
bible records pertaining any 
the Massachusetts silversmiths. 


answer inquiry from The 
Newark Museum, Mr. Thwing 
writes follows: “It highly im- 
probable that clapboards with milled 
circular groove the narrow edge 
were made before 1850, 
planers and groovers were not com- 
mon before that date. northern 
New England, this type clapboard 
has never been common. The clap- 


board with wedge-shaped cross-sec- 
tion the familiar kind New Eng- 
land, and probably elsewhere, 
the easiest make. was used 
early the 17th century. that 
time, houses were often clapboarded 
with oak, but was doubtless dis- 
covered that this wood does not “stay 
put” well pine, and the latter 
was generally used after 1700, accord- 
ing George Francis Dow’s Every 
Day Life the Massachusetts Colony. 
Ancient Carpenters’ Tools, Henry 
Mercer, has but little say about 
clapboards. Speaking the frow, 
tool used primarily split shingles, 
says: “Brought America the first 
colonists the 17th century the 
frow was ousted, for clapboards, 
the up-and-down, water-mill saw, 
the 18th century.” probable that 
the first shelters, and later barns and 
sheds, were covered wide, split 
boards, overlapped 
This, however, was called 
boarding.” 


Whittock’s Trades (1837) says 
the Naphtha Lamp: “As some ven- 
ders make great secret this kind 
burners, may well inform 
the general reader this place, that 
this material other than the spirit 
drawn from the naphtha and coal tar 
found the exhausted retorts gas 
works. used like any other spirit 
spermaceti chamber lamp, ex- 
pense less than one-fifth any other 
brilliant light, and bought 
any the large Oilmen and Dry-salt- 
ers London, and some Druggists, 
Price and Co., Thames-street, Grif- 
fiths, Clerkenwell-green, Jones, 
Leadenhall-buildings, etc. 
chase without odour, small ad- 
vance; but when 
presents villanous fetor resembling 
the escape coal gas.” 


Horseblankets were manufactured 
Thomas Goodall Troy, H., 
1852. Prior thereto, the only 
blankets use were imported and 
were square shape. Goodall cut 
them fit and put buckles. 
sold out his interest 1865 group 
financiers from Keene, 
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